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support for the capitalist-owned Viennese export industries, and for the economic life of the country in general.1 For this reason alone could Vienna continue its activities for so long. Although official bourgeois opinion grumbled, no one, apart from the fascists and the big banks behind them, seriously thought of opposing a policy that formed the foundation of such Austrian economic prosperity as remained. The tenants of the old buildings also had reason to favour a policy that charged them, in the " housing tax "3 only about a third of the amount they would have had to pay to the landlords if it had become impossible to maintain the Rent Restriction Act because of the lack of new housing accommodation. Vienna, boycotted by the banks,2 stressed, for ideological reasons, the fact that taxes paid by the citizens themselves had made its achievements possible. " Erected from the proceeds of the Communal Housing Tax3', ran the proud inscription on the immense blocks of flats. When, after having destroyed Austrian democracy, the Dollfuss government tried to eliminate such inscriptions from the buildings it had shelled in February 1934, the Vienna workers5 wit added : " and destroyed by the proceeds of the Federal Prize Loan 3>. In German the witticism is much more striking than in any possible English translation ; for cc Treflfer " means both a prize in a lottery, like Dollfuss's loan, and a direct hit, like those scored by Dollfuss's guns.
(b) THE FASCIST OFFENSIVE AND THE 1929 CRISIS
The development of democratic self-government in Vienna, and in some degree in other Provinces also, was countered by an opposite development in federal policy. The basis of Austrian federalism was the reformist attitude of the Labour movement, and, on the other side, the predominance of democratic, peasant-dominated tendencies within the Catholic camp. The predominance of reformism within the Labour carnp was undisputed before the experiences of February 1934. But the peasant influence in the Catholic camp was threatened from the very beginning.
In 1918 the prelate Seipel had captured the leadership of the Christian Social Party, then threatened by a split between the monarchists and the republicans. His role in starting the recon-
1 Apart from the banks, the parties most interested in rent income, especially after the former private proprietors had sold out to them.
2 At a later stage (1928) it received an American loan of $30 millions, but never an Austrian loan.